INTRODUCTION 



The Kiowas are a Plains Indian tribe of North America whose 
language is related to that of the Tanoan pueblos of New Mexi- 
co and Arizona. Mooney (1898) places the Kiowas near the head 
of the Missouri River around 1700 and traces their migration 
east to the Black Hills of South Dakota, during which time 
they established friendly ties with the Crow, and then grad- 
ually south to the Platte and beyond to the area between the 
Arkansas and Red Rivers. Before 1700, however, we have no 
record of the Kiowas. Today, they live primarily in south- 
western Oklahoma, and especially in Caddo, Kiowa, and Comanche 
counties. The recently completed Kiowa Tribal Complex is lo- 
cated in Carnegie, Oklahoma. 

Of long-standing interest has been the linguistic affilia- 
tion of the Kiowa language. The Powell classification of 1891 
lists Kiowan as a family distinct from Tanoan and whose sole 
representative is Kiowa. John P. Harrington had noted numer- 
ous resemblances between Tanoan and Kiowa in his Vocabulary of 
the Kiowa Language (1928), but Whorf and Trager (1939) pre- 
ferred to leave open the question of the exact relationship of 
Kiowa to their proposed Uto-Aztecan stock. Detailed support 
for a closer relationship between Kiowa and Tanoan did not ap- 
pear until Miller (1959) and later that year Trager and Trager 
(1959) provided lexical comparisons from Taos and Kiowa. Hale 
(1962, 1967) demonstrated definitively, with a reconstructed 
consonant inventory and partially reconstructed roots, that 
Kiowa-Tanoan is indeed a closely related family. 

The broader affiliation of Kiowa-Tanoan with Uto-Aztecan 
is still unproven, but as knowledge of the individual Kiowa- 
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Tanoan languages increases and detailed reconstructions are 
available, we will be in a position to assess the Aztec-Tanoan 
question with greater confidence. 

Even the internal relationships of Kiowa-Tanoan are poorly 
understood. On the basis of incomplete investigations of both 
phonological and grammatical correspondences within the family, 
the differences among the four subgroups (Tiwa: Taos, Picurfs, 
Sandia, Isleta; Tewa: San Juan, Santa Clara, San Ildefonso, 
Nambe, Tesuque; Towa: Jemez; Kiowa) may not be so great as to 
warrant a hyphenated name. In other words, the label Kiowa- 
Tanoan reflects an obvious cultural division rather than a 
linguistic one; Kiowa looks very much like a Tanoan language 
and it is difficult to point to any constellation of features 
that might indicate a particularly long period of separation 
from Tanoan before the Tanoan languages split from each other. 
Of special interest are the striking similarities to be found 
in the uncommonly complex systems of noun (number) classifica- 
tion and pronominal prefixes, in addition to the detailed cor- 
respondences in consonantal ablaut outlined by Hale (1967). 

The first modern linguistic data on Kiowa appears in Har- 
rington (1928). The VoQabulary is a rich source of informa- 
tion on Kiowa despite Harrington's occasional mishearing of 
the voiceless unaspirated vs. voiced stop contrast and the in- 
frequent marking of tone. Apart from a brief article by Cro- 
well (1949), the major research on Kiowa was published in a 
valuable series of articles in UAL in the 1950s: Wonderly, 
Gibson and Kirk (1954), Sivertsen (1956), and two papers by 
Merrifield (1959). The contributions of these linguists are 
cited in the grammar in the appropriate sections. Other ma- 
terials include texts by Harrington (1947), an unpublished 
dissertation and a paper on the pronominal prefixes by E. C. 
(Trager-) Johnson (1960, 1972), and McKenzie and Harrington's 
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(1948) popular survey of the language. My own research has 
appeared more recently (1976-1983). 

The strength of this grammar lies in the range of data on 
which it is based; the pleasure of it lies in the friendship 
of the Kiowa people I have worked with. Field woirk began in 
1974 with Belle G. Kayitah, who was in her early sixties then 
and working as a dormitory counselor at Haskell Indian Junior 
College in Lawrence, Kansas. Although she had lived in Law- 
rence for some thirty years, she returned frequently to her 
home in Carnegie , Oklahoma and maintained ties with her family 
there. Her patience, warmth, and good humor eased the first 
difficult months and she taught me a great deal about the Kio- 
wa way, both in her actions and in several short narratives on 
Kiowa life. As is the case for all of the Kiowa speakers I 
have worked with, Mrs. Kayitah learned Kiowa first as a child 
and was not exposed to English until she was sent to school 
around the age of nine. 
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